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The despair of all patriots, the scarcely dissembled
satisfaction of the domestic and foreign enemies of
France at the King's death are a convincing proof
of his greatness. We may find another in the
almost enthusiastic admiration felt for him by many
of those who lived in his intimacy, even when they
were severe censors of his failings. Aubigne was a
caustic, often an ungenerous critic of a prince who,
he believed, had failed fully to appreciate his own
transcendant merits, but after relating an instance of
Henry's frank magnanimity, he exclaims in a tone of
the sincerest conviction: " Such was the King our
master, if he had his faults he had also sublime vir-
tues." And this evidence has all the more weight
because many of Henry's weaknesses and shortcom-
ings were of the kind which most prevent a man
from appearing heroic to those about him. He in-
herited from his spendthrift father Antony of Bour-
bon, whose attendants sent back each evening the
articles he had pilfered during the day, that unrea-
soning delight in small gains of which such klep-
tomania appears to be the exaggeration. This
tendency made him mean in small matters, greedy
of winning in the games of chance to which he was
addicted, and out of temper when he lost.

His sensuality was, as we have seen, unbridled and
not over nice in the gratification it demanded. A
liking for coarse food highly spiced and redolent of
garlic, for heavy perfumes and full-bodied wines, a
neglect of personal cleanliness, remarkable even in
the 17th century, may be explained by the circum-
stances of a life spent in the saddle and under arms,